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"classics", and Mrs. Praed, Buchanan, and Mallock had all written
unexceptionable books before, whereas Moore had drawn sus-
picion upon himself with A Modern Lover, the title-page descrip-
tion of A Mummers Wife as "A Realistic Novel" was itself a
challenge, and the book was issued in a cheap single volume
to reach the public in defiance of a possible ban by the libraries.
Moreover, he proclaimed himself a disciple of Zola, whose very
name stood for obscenity, and he did not pretend to be writing
with a moral purpose.

Fourteen years before, the formidable Reade had defended
his novel, A Terrible Temptation, by pointing out that he had
drawn a vicious character in Rhoda Somerset, deliberately making
her reprehensible and not whitewashing her into " a well-bred,
delicate-minded woman, as your refined and immoral writers
would", and therefore the story had a moral purpose. Ever since,
Humbug had made a fashion of excusing outspokenness if it
served a moral purpose, and significantly those reviewers who
praised A Mummer's Wife excused themselves with some such sav-
ing clause as that of the Spectator: "Mr. Moore has not gone out
of his way to invest with adventitious attractiveness the sin with
which he deals". But Moore disdained to shelter under Humbug's
hypocritical device for salving its conscience. Rightly he took the
stand that art should be free to deal with life's problems, as was
allowed to almost everybody else except imaginative writers. As
long before as 1871, Reade had taken the same stand. He pointed
out that the newspapers had liberty to report as they pleased
criminal cases and divorce court proceedings, demanding the
right for imaginative artists to treat the same subjects, and in
reply to the humbugging reply of The Times that "ours are
public duties; his are private", retorted that his English circu-
lation was larger than that of The Times, while the sales of one
of his novels in America was " about thirty times the circulation
of The Times in the United States, and nearly six times its English
circulation." Moore echoed this argument in his Confessions,
remarking how, from the volcano of the law courts " the terrible
lava rolled unceasingly" through the columns of the newspapers,
and " the burning cinders of fornication and the blinding and
suffocating smoke of adultery were poured upon and hung over